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laticm. To place Pearson's formula in the hands of elementary students, 
as the author does, without a clearer idea of correlation and causation 
than the above definition conveys, is to tempt them to fallacious 
discoveries in that most important field of statistical science. 

At the close of the chapter on correlation, in the reviewer's opinion, 
it would have been better to devote the space to a concrete effort to 
show the beginner what meaning attaches to "probable error" in 
practice and how the coefficient of correlation may be interpreted. 

No attempt has been made to review errors in calculations or typo- 
graphical errors, although several have been noted in the reading. The 
first two parts and much of the third part are excellent for one begin- 
ning the study of statistics ; and in the hands of a careful teacher, who 
will pave the way to the summary statements and formulae and modify 
the method of approach, in a manner exemplified in Elderton's Primer 
of Statistics , the book will prove very useful. 

R. E. Chaddock. 

Columbia University. 

L' Emigration et ses effets dans le midi de V Italie. By 
Giacomo Barone Russo. Bibliotheque des sciences economiques 
et sociales. Paris, M. Riviere, 1912. — 223 pp. 

M. Russo's thesis is so obviously true that one might doubt the need 
of writing a book to prove it, were it not that the problem of Italian 
immigration is complex, and that various special proprietary interests, 
ancient prejudices, new national aspirations and past mistakes in legis- 
lation have tended to obscure the facts. To the "cry of anguish" 
rising from the South, the ears of the Italian government have always 
been attentive. It has freely recognized that the great exodus of 
southern population is the direct result of miserable conditions of life ; 
and to these conditions it has applied reforms, some beneficial, some 
abortive, but on the whole apparently inadequate to meet the situation. 
In the study of the problem the r61e of emigration has been the subject 
of divergent opinion, some regarding it as an obstacle to be combated 
by legislation, others as a remedial process, to be stimulated and sys- 
tematically applied by the government. The author contends that it 
is neither the one nor the other. From a general study of the causes 
and effects of emigration, ancient and modern, and from a specific 
analysis of available statistics for southern Italian emigration, considered 
in relation to similar movements of population in other countries, he 
arrives at what he calls the essential spirit of such movements. Emi- 
gration, he maintains, is the automatic result of various economic, 
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social or political forces, a natural product of conditions as they are ; 
therefore to interfere with it, either by restricting it or by promoting it, 
obstructs the normal adjustment of these conditions to one another, 
and is harmful both to the emigrant and to the society from which he 
comes. Accordingly, three conclusions are formulated : spontaneous 
emigration is beneficial; the restriction of emigration as an evil is 
harmful ; the stimulation of emigration as a remedy is bound to end in 
failure. The function of the government is simply to protect emigration 
in its natural manifestations, so that the full benefits of the adjustments 
it tends to produce may be realized. 

For nearly a century the tendency of European law has been to 
recognize the right of emigration. In the eighteenth century there was 
a generally diffused notion that emigration was now a tool to be used 
as a relief for untoward conditions, now a menace to prosperity to be 
avoided. Both points of view depended on the theory that density of 
population could be controlled by emigration. M. Russo holds that 
the birth rate is an elastic thing that at once adapts itself to economic, 
social and political pressure; restricted emigration does not increase, 
promoted emigration does not diminish population. These conclusions, 
reached by general inferences for the earlier centuries, are tested spe- 
cifically by more accurate data for the contemporary period in southern 
Italy. During the years 1861-1909 the population of Italy increased, 
in spite of emigration, from 24.5 millions to 34.3 millions. The in- 
crease during the period of greatest emigration (1900-09) was 1.79 
millions, as against 2.36 millions during the period of minimum and 
practically negligible emigration (1868-78). The rate of increase in 
relation to the rate of emigration was therefore larger for the period of 
greater emigration. The proportion of marriages per thousand is 
highest (8.4) in the Basilicata, the region of greatest emigration; it is 
lowest (7.5) in Sardinia, the region of smallest emigration. In birth 
rate, Apulia and the Basilicata, with high emigration, have a similar 
advantage over Piedmont and Liguria, with little emigration. Mortality 
is generally higher in the South than in the North ; but the greatest 
percentage of reduced mortality is again in the South, in the Basilicata. 
Of course the statistics do not present an unbroken set of phenomena, 
all pointing in the same direction ; but the exceptions that occur are 
attributed by the author to unusual conditions of distress. The present 
falling-off in population in the Basilicata, for instance, he regards as 
merely temporary ; and he finds marked indications of a coming increase. 

In considering the beneficial adjustments of conditions of life result- 
ing from emigration, M. Russo reviews a great variety of opinions from 
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sources both interested and disinterested. Of its great advantages for 
the proletariat there seems to be no doubt in any quarter ; that it has 
injured the prosperity of various middlemen, money-lenders, labor-con- 
tractors, small proprietors living on income from lands and the like is 
equally certain. Effects on the great proprietors are variously esti- 
mated. M. Russo insists that where apathy and selfishness are domi- 
nant among these owners, the effects have been justly punitive. Wher- 
ever a living wage is offered, hands have not been and will not be lack- 
ing. That the payment of a living wage is impossible , he scouts as a 
false analysis of the economic situation. In forcing reform in the man- 
agement of great estates, emigration is considered as the chief cause of 
whatever progress has been made. That emigration has materially 
affected the industrial and military strength of the country is denied as 
a fact ; and even were it true, it would simply show the impossibility of 
erecting military power on the basis of social and economic degeneracy. 
As proof of the general good effects, M. Russo cites the increase of 
remittances to poor families from abroad ; the increase of money in 
savings banks ; the increase of small ownerships of houses and lands ; 
the growth of foreign exports to the United States and South America, 
which have doubled in a decade ; and the development of the Italian 
merchant marine, which now controls 64 per cent of foreign transpor- 
tation as opposed to 47 per cent five years ago. He cites also the 
reduction of criminality, of usury and of immorality, and the increased 
intelligence and political influence of the common people. 

The volume concludes with a description of the means at present 
used for the protection of emigrants against fraudulent allurements, 
unsanitary transportation, unjust contracts and other forms of ex- 
ploitation, with recommendations for the extension and improvement 
of these measures. 

Against M. Russo 's thesis the practical politician, the speculator 
with a momentary object to attain, the owners of vested rights, impa- 
tient of the passing inconveniences attending any progress of an evolu- 
tionary character, can find plenty of arguments. His book is never- 
theless a lucid exposition of some of the fundamental principles on 
which any measures looking to a solution of the South Italian problem 
must be based. 

Arthur Livingston. 
Columbia University. 



